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maintained the struggle in the last year of the war
against an English army which never mustered more
than 8000 in the field. In this instance, we must
bear in mind that the Americans, from their great
poverty, were unable to keep their forces together the
whole year round, so as to give them the habit of
concerted action which distinguishes regular from
irregular troops. In 1812 their militia did in-
comparably worse against the veterans sent out
under Ross of Bladensburg, and a little body of
4500 men marched where it liked, defeated armies
of 7400 and 6400 successively, burnt Washington,
and would probably have taken Baltimore in the
teeth of 15,000 militia, if the enemy had not sunk
ships to make the co-operation of the British fleet
impossible. It may be said that the same year
witnessed the defeat of a highly-trained British force
under Pakenham before New Orleans. In that case
6000 men, without artillery, and without fascines or
scaling ladders, were hurled against strong works
defended by twice the number, and were shot down.1
It is no discredit to the Americans to say that, with
equally good strategy, and an equally strong position,
almost any troops in the world could have repelled
the attack which Pakenham ought never to have
made.

The second supposed instance of a defeat of
regular soldiers by insurrectionary levies is when
France was invaded by the Duke of Brunswick in
1793, and by the Prussians, Austrians, and British
in 1794. The popular assumption is that the old
French army had been disbanded or allowed to dis-

1 Gleig's  Washington and New Orleans, chaps, vii.-xiv. and xxL-
xxiii.